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To the Corporation of the Columbian University. 

Gentlemen : I hog to submit the following report for the pres- 
ent academic year. 

The work in all departments has been marked by thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm. The character of the gentlemen who are 
serving the University in the different faculties is too well known 
to need comment. The names of these gentlemen are a sufficient 
guarantee of efficiency. The student body has responded to 
every call with a spirit in every way gratifying. Of course, dif- 
ferences of opinion have arisen at many points, hut at every 
point all concerned have exhibited marked desire to he persuaded 
of the truth and marked willingness to mutual concession. This 
has made the year pleasant and profitable. 

DEATH OF PROFESSOR FAVA. • 

It is with sorrow that 1 report the death of Professor Francis 
Renatus Fava. Professor Fava was an accomplished and effi- 
cient teacher. 1 1 is service, particularly tt> the Corcoran Scien- 
tific School, was invaluable, where he made the department of 
Civil Engineering one of the strongest in the school. At the 
request of the family of Professor Fava, the exercises at the 
funeral were conducted by the University in the presence of 
representatives of the legations. Addresses were made by the 
President, for the University, the Vice-President, for the Cor- 
poration, and Rev. C. A. Stakely, D. D., for the Board of Trus- 
tees. The faculties were represented by the Deans, and resolu- 
tions of condolence were afterward presented to the family by 
the colleagues of our lamented Professor. 

PROGRESS. 

ft is a satisfaction to report progress in every department. 

1 he Academy has been under the direction of Dean Wilbur, 
who has in every way justified the expectation of his friends. 
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Genial, scholarly, self-possessed, energetic, he has taken up all 
the best traditions ot the school, has built upon the noble work 
ol his predecessors, has set a new purpose before the students, 
and has created demands which are a guarantee of enlargement 
The courses of study have been improved ; standards have been 
raised; discipline has been improved; school spirit has been 
developed , scientific courses have been added ; provision has 
been made for a laboratory. Possibly the most important item 
of all, a change of policy in the matter of teachers has been 
adopted. For various reasons it has been found necessary in 
the past to engage the services of teachers partly in the Academy 
and paitly in the College. On the whole, the wisdom of this 
ai langement may he doubted so far as the Academy is concerned. 
A man oiijinatily will give his better effort to his higher classes. 
Without any thought of neglect, it is inevitable that as between 
College and Academy classes the College classes should have 
the advantage. . Of the present teaching force of the Academy, 
only Mr. Henning is engaged in the College. Even in this case 
it was kept in mind, when the double appointment was made, 
that after the present year it would probably not he necessary, 
and that next year the Academy faculty would he appointed to' 
that school only. 

The attendance has been unusually small. It is believed, 
however, that the decrease is only temporary, and that the re- 
sults will he very different another year. 

The number of instructors is 6; of students, 55. 

I he College has been the object of unusual solicitude. A 
conviction has been growing that, important as strictly Univer- 
sity v\oik is, we cannot afford to ignore undergraduate work. 
The curriculum, therefore, has been very rigorously revised, and 
at numerous points has been improved by the introduction of 
new courses. Indeed, whole schools have been inaugurated. 
Separate chairs have been established in French, German, His- 
tory, and Civil Engineering. The chair in Civil Engineering 
will enable us to offer work never hitherto undertaken in the 


College. Its establishment was stimulated by the generosity of 
Mrs. Henry Harding Carter, who gave to the University the sum 
of five thousand dollars to found scholarships in that subject in 
the College. The establishment of separate chairs in French, 
German, and History has made possible much needed differen- 
tiation of work in other departments, so that these additions 
have affected favorably the entire College curriculum. 

The number and the spirit of the students have been very 
gratifying. The spirit could not well be surpassed, and the 
number is far in advance of any year hitherto. The Dean has 
been unwearied in his service. It is only the part of justice if 
I make special mention of li is effort. He has given himself 
without stint, adding to his teaching hours not less than three 
or four hours daily in general care for the College. Much of 
this effort has had reference to the future. It has opened com- 
munication in many directions, and there is reason to look for 
increased attendance as a result. 

The number of professors and instructors is 13; of lecturers, 
3 ; of students, 99. 

I he Corcoran Scientific School has added to its already 
attractive courses. The remarkable growth of this school indi- 
cates what a need it is meeting. It is worthy of note that the 
number of students working for degrees is rapidly increasing. 
This means more compact organization presently, increase of 
income, and, what is worth incomparably more, an enlarged 
body of graduates, who are after all the true test of the character 
of an institution. 

Hie number of professors and assistant professors is 25; of 
instructors and assistants, 24; of lecturers, 8; of students, 227, 

1 he Summer School has so far proved itself adapted to meet 
a public need that, on the advice of the Dean of the Scientific 
School, under whose auspices the Summer School has hitherto 
done its work, the Trustees have authorized that the Summer 
School be henceforth recognized as a distinct school. During 
the year Pro lessor L. I). Lodge, Ph. D., who had been Dean of 
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the Summer School, resigned. The new head is Professor H. L. 
Hodgkins, Ph. D., who will he known as Director. 

The School of Graduate Studies has vindicated its useful- 
ness anew in its record for the year. The fact that some of our 
conditions are somewhat unusual and exacting doubtless has 
deterred some students from becoming candidates for higher 
degrees. On the whole, however, it will prove an advantage to 
make requirements severe, as correspondingly increased value 
will be assigned to the degrees. 

The number of professors is 30 ; of lecturers, 1 ; of students, 43. 

The School of Medicine has repeated its record of success. 
A most satisfactory year can be reported. The faculty has been 
strengthened. The number and the quality of students are most 
promising. The course is very strong. The achievements of 
recent graduates reflect distinction upon both themselves and 
the institution. The number of graduates this year was 19. 
Some will wonder that the number was not greater. The real 
wonder is that there were graduates at all. Three years ago 
the course was lengthened from three years to four. This is the 
year for the effect to be felt. Ordinarily there should be no 
graduating class. The fact that under such conditions the 
school sent out nineteen men is very significant. 

The number of professors, clinical professors, and associate 
professors, is 30 ; of demonstrators, 7 ; of assistants, 13 ; of stu- 
dents, 164. 

The School of Dentistry is progressing steadily. No ma- 
terial changes have marked the year. 

The number of professors is 8 ; of demonstrators and assistants, 
7 ; of operators, 6 ; of students, 63. 

The School of Law continues to justify the pride of its 
friends. The only marked change of the year has been in the 
special course in Patent Law. How attractive a course this is 
likely to prove is indicated by the fact that in this its first year 
19 men graduate from it. 


The number of professors and lecturers is 12; of students, 
372. 

For detailed account of the different schools, reference is re- 
spectfully made to reports of Deans, subjoined. 

CENTRALIZATION. 

A noteworthy feature of the year has been growth of an insti- 
tutional spirit. Too much for the good of the University, our 
life in the past has been lived by schools. Our organization is 
largely responsible for this, making it difficult to preserve per- 
sonal contact and personal sympathy between the different de- 
partments. So far as I can learn, there have hitherto been few, if 
any, general gatherings either of faculties or students. The result 
has been a kind of isolation which has worked ill to our inter- 
ests as a whole. Two occasions of special moment in this par- 
ticular have been observed this year. On February 14th the 
faculties of the University were entertained at a most delightful 
reception by Dr. and Mrs. C. \V. Richardson on behalf of the 
Alumni Association, of which Dr. Richardson is president. At 
the inauguration, November 15th, effort was made to secure the 
attendance of the students. The result was most gratifying. 
Very few were absent and the contribution of the students to 
the enthusiasm of the evening was very marked. So vigorous, 
indeed, was their participation that unfavorable comment was 
caused in some quarters. Unfavorable criticism, however, was 
due, in my judgment, to misconception. I am fully persuaded 
that not the slightest disrespect was intended toward any speaker. 
The simple fact is that the students had never all been together 
before, and the discovery of their strength was too much for 
them, so that it took a little time to get steadied down. The 
value of these occasions as exhibitions of university spirit was 
very great and indicates lines of effort which it will be worth 
our while to follow. The social as well as the administrative 
importance of association emphasizes the need of regular meet- 
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ings of the faculties at as frequent intervals as possible. Part 
of the faculties already have such meetings. The others should 
be encouraged to improve upon their present policy in this re- 
gard. 

I wish to record with emphasis my indorsement of the system 
of deans, in operation for the first time in all schools this year. 
The interests of the University are so many and so varied that 
our only hope of efficiency lies in careful organization of each 
school, at the same time keeping in mind the fact that the Uni- 
versity is one. As now organized, each faculty has its own 
dean. Monthly meetings of the deans are held, allowing the 
presentation of reports from each school and the interchange of 
thought concerning the welfare of the institution. In this way 
all departments are kept in touch with one another and a sense 
of common interest assured. 

A double service looking toward centralization has been ren- 
dered directly by the students. We have enjoyed during the 
year Hie Columbian Call, a weekly paper conducted entirely by 
the students and largely supported by them. This is an under- 
taking very deserving of encouragement. We have also seen 
an entire reconstruction of athletic interests by the students. 
The great difficulty with athletics hitherto has evidently been 
lack ot continuity. Lack ot permanent organization and unau- 
thorized engagements by individuals have involved the teams 
in embarrassments which have reflected discredit upon the 
University. A General Athletic Association has now been 
formed, to exercise overnight of all athletic interests. This will 
prevent unwarranted appeals to the public, will give order to 
our athletic work, and will enable the University' to lend sym- 
pathy and guidance to student sports. The year has necessarily 
been experimental, but the results warrant confidence in the 
movement. 
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ENLARGEMENT. 

The next radical step for the University must he enlargement. 
Development up to date indicates that we shall soon be com- 
pelled to face the question of larger quarters. When the present 
main building was erected, it was supposed to he large enough 
for all demands likely to he made upon it. Twelve years have 
filled it to its limit. The School of Law is already crowded. 
Neither the College nor the Scientific School has class-rooms 
enough. The School of Medicine also is overcrowded, and the 
School of Dentistry needs more room. Only one thing should 
he thought of — enlargement. What is needed is its own build- 
ing for each school, and these not scattered hut related, so that 
every student and every professor shall feel the life of the whole 
institution. Particular recommendations concerning the matter 
of enlargement would probably he of little practical value under 
prevailing business conditions, but it will not he amiss to say 
that lines of development seem to be opening with sufficient 
clearness to indicate that our hopes are worth cherishing. The 
guarantee fund has made it possible to take the first steps in 
enlargement by strengthening the Academic Department. With 
the surplus from this year’s apportionment I hope to see some- 
thing done for the Library, which sorely needs attention as 
regards both hooks and use. As soon as resources warrant, I 
hope to ask your approval of somewhat radical plans, which 
may prove ol import to the future of the University. 

REPRESENTATION. 

I wish to express in the strongest terms possible my gratitude 
lor the cordiality of the reception and cooperation which have 
made the year a delight to me. It has been a source of unfail- 
ing satisfaction to find that our University has a warm place in 
the affections of our city. It has been my privilege on many 
occasions to represent it, and in every instance the most kindly 
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interest has been manifest. This experience has been repeated 
on many occasions away from home. My own experience has 
been found true also by others. It is worthy of note that mem- 
bers ol the institution have cheerfully responded to calls made 
upon them for representation, and the reward has come to the 
institution in increased public interest. 

In my judgment, the work of representation is very important. 
At home and abroad there are many whose influence will be of 
untold value to our work. Personal relations must be estab- 
lshed with these. It is my purpose next year to call more fre- 
quently than this year upon our professors, who, burdened as 
they are, gladly add to their other service this also, that they 
carry the University in their own persons, giving it voice and 
contact with the public. It is my purpose also to add to my 
own work in this direction. In all quarters 1 have found this 
year many who feel profound interest in our opportunity, hut 
who have not kept informed of our growth. In my judgment, 
it will be well to renew acquaintance with such. There is only 
one way to accomplish this end, and that is by personal effort. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to attempt no teaching next yean 
as 1 have attempted none this. Ultimately I hope to teach, but 
lor the present I do not think it would be wise to undertake 
class-room work. 

The outlook for the coming year is full of promise. Friends 
ol the institution who have long known and loved it say that 
the indications are more favorable than ever before. We have 
reason to hope that the confidence so felt can be justified, and 
that the foundations laid by the great and good men who have 
guided Columbian’s destinies hitherto can be built upon in a 
way to conserve all that is best in the past and make it the way 
to the best in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 


1C L. Whitman. 


REPORT OF DEAN OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


The Columbian College, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1896. 

To the President. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report concerning the 
Columbian College for the academic year 1805— ’90 : 

I. The number of students enrolled is ninety-nine (99), the largest at- 
tendance, as far as I can ascertain, in the history of the College. 

II. I have recently sent to about live hundred alumni of the various 
departments of the University and other friends of the institution circu- 
lar letters, setting forth the advantages offered by the College and request- 
ing each one to furnish me with the names and addresses of several young 
men or young women who are preparing to enter college. As the result 
of this method of giving information concerning the development of the 
College courses and of the appeal for help in augmenting the membership 
of the student body, I have already received the names and addresses of 
nearly three hundred young men and young women, to whom letters 
have been sent showing the growth of the College along lines of added 
schools and expanded courses of instruction and requesting all who feel 
an interest in the institution to call at the College or to write for cata- 
logues. There is reason for hope’ that the execution of this plan will 
bring an increase in the number of students. 

I I I. Fifteen years ago the College had but five full professors and three 
instructors, while the number of students was thirty. Now it has ten 
professors, three instructors, three lecturers, and ninety-nine students. 
With the addition of the Professor of Civil Engineering we shall have a 
teaching corps of seventeen. 

After a careful inspection of the catalogues of other institutions, a close 
questioning of students who are in attendance at other colleges, and a 
comparison of our methods with those pursued elsewhere, it is my delib- 
erate opinion that, although we do not as yet offer as many courses as 
certain other schools, the Columbian College furnishes instruction as 
sound and as thorough as can be found in any college in our country. If 
there are any who question the validity of this opinion, their doubts will 
be dispelled by an examination of the graduating class of this scholastic 
year or of any other class in the College. It is necessary, in order that 
the present high standard may be maintained, and that the diplomas of 
the College may every where command respect and give to the holders 
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thereof a well-founded hope of success in obtaining upon the strength of 
their credentials the employment which many of them seek, that the re- 
qunements for graduation be in nil cases rigidly enforced. 

I\ . The plans of the Corporation for the enlargement of the Faculty 
to which reference has been made above, have been brought to accom- 
plishment, and the effect of the execution of these plans is far reaching 
in the added power given to the teachers of the College, since, with the 
increased force of professors and instructors, several men of marked abil- 
ity have been secured, while professors who have long borne the bur- 
den each of two distinct schools, now, with concentrated energy and 
far more decided efficiency, devote themselves to single departments, 
thus the long-desired and excellent purpose of the Board has been at- 
tamed each school of the College has its own head. 

V. The added thoroughness of instruction in the Academy, due to the 
exertions of its able Dean, insures for the Freshman Class a higher 
standard than ever before, while the proficiency of those who enter from 
t lat department will be to pupils from other schools an incentive to more 
earnest work. 

VI. 1 respectfully recommend that, should it be found impossible to 
secure dormitories in time for the opening of College in September, ar- 
rangements be made with the proprietor of some boarding-house, to the 
end that special terms be fixed for students, and that such house be re- 
gar dud for the time as the College hoarding-place. 

VII. i cannot speak too highly of the faithful service and the successful 
work of my colleagues, whose devotion to the College is to the worthy 
student as much an incitement to duty as their high scholarship is to all 
a guarantee that their instruction merits absolute confidence. 

To you, sir, I wish to tender my sincere thanks for the kindness which 
I have ever received at your hands, and I desire, moreover, to assure you 
of the appreciation of my colleagues and myself of your wise direction 
to which the success of the academic year is so largely due. 

Very respectfully yours, 

A. P. Montague, Dean. 


REPORT OF DEAN OF CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Columbian University, Corcoran Scientific School, 

Washington, D. C., May 23, 1896 . 

Rev. B. L. Whitman, D. I)., 

President of the Columbian University . 

Sir: I have the honor to render the following report on the condition 
of the Corcoran Scientific School during the academic year 1895-1890. 
The comparative growth of the School is shown by the following tables : 

Number of Students in Attendance. 


Year. 

Number. 

Oain or loss. 

1885 

126 


1886 

71 

—51 

1887 

78 

4 

1888 

84 

6 

1889 

82 

—2 

1890 

109 

27 

1891 

110 ... 

1 

1892 

139 

22 

1893 

174 169 . , 

30 

1894 

235 214 

45 

1895 

251 237 

23 

1896 

254 227 

—10 


The number first given (254) includes the students in the Summer 
School, but I have, as in my previous reports, eliminated in my final 
estimate for demonstrating the growth of the School all names other than 
those of students formally enrolled in the Scientific School. 

Receipts from Tuition. 

Year. Total. Oain or loss. 


1885 

$3,569 

1886 

5,390 

1887 

4,113 

1888 

3,488 

1889 

4 016 

1890 

3,596 

1891 

4,386 

1892 

5,920 

1893 

7,132 

1894 

8,951 

1895 

10,404 

1896 

12,740 


i r 


35 

34 $1,820 99 

25 —1,277 09 

04 — 625 21 

49 528 45 

38 —420 11 

37 789 99 

98 1,534 61 

04 1,211 06 

00 1,818 96 

02 1,453 02 

61 2,336 59 

(ii) 
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It should lie said regarding tire receipts for 1896 that the actual receipts 
paid up to May 22, when this record was drawn, including $285 from the 
Summer School, is $12,136.36; but as all the totals above are given to 
June 1 of their respective years, I have included in this the balance of 
$*>04.25, due May 31. 


Candidates for Degrees . 

1893 

1894 ’’****’’*’’ 

1895 

1890 

Graduates. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


41 

55 

57 

78 


6 

3 

3 


The evidence drawn from this statistical review is gratifying, for while 
the actual number of students enrolled in the School is 10 less than for 
the previous year the number who are candidates for degrees is 21 
greater. As has been stated in previous reports, it is the settled belief 
of the faculty that our most healthlul and enduring growth conies from 
the increase in the number of students taking full courses of study with 
a view to seeking a degree rather than from the increase in special stu- 
dents taking but one or two topics, though in the table of “students in 
attendance” eacii of these classes has been counted alike. 

With a view to encouraging these full-course students, the faculty has, » 
through its specially appointed committees and at a series of meetings, 
carefully scrutinized and thoroughly discussed the courses of study offered 
as leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, and it decided that the 
courses heretofore offered were too highly specialized, and that as under- 
graduate courses they should be changed so as to include a large number 
of topics and lay a broader foundation. Acting on this, there has been 
introduced into the last three years in each of the thirteen courses De- 
scriptive Mineralogy, General Physics, General Astronomy, Trigonom- 
etry, Analytical Geometry, Systematic Geology, Logic, and French or 
German. 

As, according to our present system of assessing fees, the annual fees 
in several of the full courses of study required for degrees are excessive, 
burdensome, and prohibitive, the faculty have recommended that no 
annual fee for a full course of study, including laboratory work, should 
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exceed $150.00, and that the special fee for tuition be, for a single study 
not involving laboratory or field work, $40.00 per annum; for two such 
studies, $75.00 per annum, and for three or more, $100.00 per annum, in 
place of the lower fee now charged. It is respectfully urged that the 
Trustees take early action on this matter, so that if the recommendation 
of the faculty be approved due notice may be given to the students. 

The number of professors and assistant professors attached to the School 
is 25; of instructors and assistants, 24; of lecturers, 8. 

Through the death of Professor Fava, on March 27, 1896, the School 
lost a most efficient, accomplished, and enthusiastic teacher, who had 
made his department of Civil Engineering one of the strongest depart- 
ments in the School. Since his death his duties have been performed 
by Mr. Felix Freyhold, C. E., Assistant in Iron and Steel Construction, 
in a most satisfactory manner, and he lias thoroughly demonstrated his 
capacity to fill this chair. 

Owing to his being obliged to take up his residence in London, Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Barry, who had created the Department of Architecture, 
was compelled, much to our regret, to tender his resignation. We have 
been fortunate in securing, to fill this chair, Mr. J. C. Ilornblower, who 
is not only a thoroughly educated architect and a successful practitioner, 
hut also a most accomplished gentleman. 

By the action of the Board of Trustees a new professorship in Mechan- 
ical Engineering has been created and Mr. Hans Zopke elected to the 
chair. Mr. Zopke has not only secured a unique position by the manner 
in which he has passed his various governmental examinations, but lie 
has enjoyed the rare opportunity of serving as principal assistant to Dr. 
Reuleaux, Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the Berlin Institute of 
Technology. It is a compliment to this University that the Minister of 
Public Works of the German Empire should have granted Professor 
Zopke three years’ leave of absence for the purpose of accepting this pro- 
fessorship. 

The vacancies in the chairs of Physics and Electrical Engineering and 
of Botany, caused by the resignation of Professors Lewis and Knowlton, 
have been filled by Dr. Wolff’ and Mr. Lamson-Scribner. Professor 
Wolff is a Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins University qnd enjoys the distinction 
of being the only man who has thus far held a fellowship in chemistry 
and a fellowship in physics in that University at the same time. Pro- 
fessor Lamson-Scribner, after a wide academic experience, has been re- 
cently chosen chief of the newly created Division of Agrostology in the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Owing to the growth of the Summer School and the fact that it is or- 
ganically related to all the schools of the University as closelv as it is to 
the Corcoran Scientific School, it has been recommended that it be de- 
tached from the Scientific School and made an independent school of the 
University, tor the latter reason, also, it is recommended that the De- 
partment of University Extension be also put under an independent 
head, directly responsible only to the President of the University. 

At its January meeting the faculty voted unanimously in favor of a 
joint commencement of all the schools of the University, and its members 
expiessed the conviction that such action would cement the students of 
the various schools to the University as a whole and contribute largely 
to its future growth. 

The faculty also expressed itself in favor of the establishment of the 
Preparatory School recommended in my last annual report, and it was 
stated that unless such a school were created it would be difficult to raise 
the standard of the Scientific School as wished. 

With a view to raising the standard for graduation, the faculty has 
changed the number of units required for a degree from sixty to not less 
than sixty-eight. 

Very respectfully, 


Charles E. Munroe, 
Dean of Corcoran Scientific School . 


REPORT OF DEAN OF SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES. 


TrtE Columbian University, 

School of Graduate Studies, 

Washington, D. C., May 28, 1896. 

Rev. B. L. Whitman, D. D., 

President of the Columbian University. 

Sir: I have the honor to render the following report on the condition 
of the School of Graduate Studies for the year 1895-1896 : 

The total number of students admitted as candidates for degrees since 


the origin of the school is as follows : 

1894 24 

1895 88 

1896 39 

The candidates for the present year are distributed as follows : 

For the degree of Electrical Engineer 2 

Master of Science 11 

Master of Arts 7 

Doctor of Philosophy 19 

Admitted in attendance 4 


Total • 43 

The degrees conferred are as follows: 

Doctor of Philosophy 1894 4 

“ “ 1895 1 

“ “ 1896 (eligible) 2 

Master of Science 1894 3 

“ “ 1895 10 

“ “ 1896 (eligible) 8 

Master of Arts 1894 8 

“ “ .... 1895 7 

“ 1896 (eligible) 4 

The following changes have taken place in the faculty: Dr. Frank A. 
Wolf! has been appointed Professor of Electrical Engineering in place of 
Professor E. P. Lewis, resigned. Mr. J. C. Hornblower has been ap- 
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pointed Professor of Architecture in place of Professor C. E. Barry, 
resigned. Dr. George J. Smith has been appointed Professor of English 
in place of Professor Samuel M. Sliute, elected Emeritus Professor. There 
have been created three new chairs in this school, namely, a Professor- 
ship of Botany, to which Mr. F. Lamson-Scribner was appointed; a Pro- 
fessorship of Electrical Engineering, to which Mr. Hans Zopke was 
appointed, and an Associate Professorship of Mechanical Engineering, 
to which Mr. Elmer S. Farwell was appointed. The vacancies in the 
Professorship of Mathematical Physics, created by the resignation of 
Professor A. S. Christie, and that in the Professorship of Civil Engineer- 
ing, caused by the death of Professor F. R. Fava, have not yet been tilled. 

The total number of professors and lecturers now attached to the School 
is 31. 

The new subjects of study offered are: Botany, three topics; Mechan- 
ical Engineering, 17 topics, and Comparative Neurology. The courses 
in English and Electrical Engineering have been revised and enlarged. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that while eight of the nineteen 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy have satisfied the re- 
quirements as to residence and study and were entitled to appear for 
their 'final examinations this year, hut two of these candidates have 
availed themselves of this right, the remainder desiring a longer period 
ol study in which to perfect their theses. Thus one of these students, 
who has nearly completed two years of excellent work in this School and 
who had spent nearly two years of graduate work at the Johns Hopkins 
and Yale Universities prior to admission here, has, at his request, been 
granted leave of absence to continue his studies at the University of 
Berlin, Germany, with permission to resume his residence here April, 
1897, and to satisfy the remaining requirements necessary to secure his 
degree. This desire manifested by our students to devote more than 
the minimum time fixed to the securing of this final degree is a whole- 
some sign that our degrees are respected and valued. 

At its January meeting the faculty unanimously voted in favor of the 
holding of a Joint Commencement of all the Schools of the University. 

In closing, I beg to call attention to the confusion arising from the use 
of the term “schools” to designate unlike divisions of the University. 
It would, in my judgment, simplify matters if this term were used more 
distinctively. 

V ery respectfu 1 ly , 


Charles E. Munroe, Dean. 


REPORT OF DEAN OF LAW SCHOOL. 


Rev. 15. L. Whitman, 

President Columbian University. 

Hear Sir: I have to report that the Law School during the scholastic 
year about to close lias been unusually successful. 

We have had on our rolls iii all the classes about 380 students, though 
a number of them, as usual, have not persevered through the year, but 
have dropped out from time to time. Of the junior class, for example, 
of whom there were 114 on the rolls, not more than 93 remained at the 
close of the term. 

Besides the instructions of the permanent professors, there have been 
courses of lectures by Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia; Professor Emmott, of Johns Hopkins University; Messrs. Butter- 
worth, Mattingly, and H. E. Davis; and* the new course on Patent 
Practice, under Mr. Church, a former graduate of the School, promises to 
be a great success. 

On the evenings of the 12th and 1 4 t.l i of this month I examined the 
senior class on my course which they had received in their second year, 
and on Monday, the 1.8th instant, 1 examined the junior class. 

The senior class was examined by Professor Maury on Saturday last, 
the Kith, on his course. The post-graduate was examined by him at the 
same time on the equity branch of their course, and on Monday, the 11th 
instant, they were examined by Professor Johnson on the common-law 
branch of their course. 

It will be the work of at least ten days to arrive at and announce the 
result of these examinations, as it involves the perusal of thousands of 
answers to the printed questions propounded, besides an ascertainment 
of the comparative merits of the examination papers, in order to decide 
the question of prizes. A similar labor devolves on us in reference to 
the essays. 


I am, very respectfully, 


Walter S. Cox. 


May 20, 1890. 
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REPORT OF DEAN OF MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Medical Department of the Columbian University, 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, Washington, D. C., May 18, 'l896. 

President of the Columbian University. 

Dear Doctor: I have the honor to report that the Medical School dur- 

ZmITZ 1895 :^. enlarged its -'I* of instructors and made 

cl aracte If D eT7 T^T- °f apparatus to the laboratories. The 

sias l afs ' r" tS 7"; ilb,Uty ’ aUen,JiUlc o, application, and enthu- 

TheMedicI sS, ^ * a Very manner, 

flie Medical School, in spite of its very modest income, lias spent for 

p °" Ju f closed the following sums, wliich are in addition to the 

Reed n H S f ° r * 7 8e8Si ° n of 1894 -’ 95: $500, salary of Dr. Walter 

he ciinir l" r eleCte<1 ‘ ,r0fUSSOr 0f l >ath °logy and bacteriology ; *375 to 
the dm, cal professors ; $700 for the enlarged equipment of the Laboratory 

icioscopical work; $200 for the better equipment of the chemical 
and pharmaceutical laboratories; $200 for the better equipment of patho 
ogu-ai museum The Medical School paid to the UniVe sit^duri ,,g m 

Z\lZlT ne f T d ° f $, ’ ,00: aIs0 "“crest to the amount of $700, 
tnt last two items making a total of $1,800. 

Inasmuch as tl.is $l„S0(> is the interest' and sinking fund on money 

IndtuT ° r ?r Vei1 fr,,,n the J Jniversit 3’ for the purpose of enlarging 
and imp.oving the present Medical building, and inasmuch, further as 

s / rT d bl,lld ‘ ug,s the Property of the University, I submit ’re- 
i e_ tfully for your thoughtful consideration whether it will not be’iust 
m future that the Medical Faculty be freed from the obligation of paving 
any interest and sinking fund on that borrowed money. ' e 

The Medical School is urgently in need of more microscopes a micro- 
ome, anatomical models, and more cabinets and jars for a valuable col- 

IfTou ‘l 1° °T C s P eci,ni 'ns given us by the Army Medical Museum 
f you should deem it advisable and practicable to briim the matter 
be ore the Board of Trustees, and they should deem it expedient topCT- 

f. 1 t f I ' i'T 7 U 7 t0 USG the s ‘ n king fund and interest money in 
“7 H, a< < ling to the permanent equipment of the Medical Depart- 
ment oi the University, the Medical Faculty will be glad to mve proper 
guarantee that the money will be used as indicated 11 

Dr. de Schweinitz, our Secretary-Treasurer, will make a detailed finan- 
cial repoit to you as early as possible. 

I have the honor to remain, very truly yours, 

D. K. Shute, Dean. 
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REPORT OF DEAN OF DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Tiie Dental School of the Columbian University, 

# Washington, D. C., May 19 , 1896. 

To B. L. Whitman, President. 

Sir: In compliance with your request for a report of the workings of 
the Dental Department during the past year, I beg leave to submit the 
following : 

The number of students enrolled for the session of 1895-’96 was sixty- 
three (63). The graduates numbered fourteen (14). This being the first 
report that T have been called upon to make as Dean (having served in 
that capacity for but two sessions), a few comparisons may be permitted 
to better illustrate the changes that have taken place in the Department 
in that time. In 1894 the total enrollment of students was forty-five (45) • 
in 1895 it was sixty-three (63) ; in 1896 it was sixty-three (63). It was 
noticed that a remarkably large number of students entering the earlier 
part of the session dropped out toward its close. In 1894 this loss amounted 
to 20 per cent.; in 1895 to 30 per cent. Steps were taken to ascertain the 
cause and apply a remedy for this very serious evil, with the gratifying 
result that during the 1896 session the defection was less than eight per 
cent. It will thus be readily seen that while the number of students en- 
tering during 1896 was exactly the same as for 1895 (63), yet the attend- 
ance showed a substantial increase, as nearly that entire number remained 
throughout the session. 

For the session of 1895 the fees were increased 33£ per cent., this ad- 
vance being rendered necessary by the added cost of extensive laboratory 
and infirmary teaching, and the large addition to the number of matricu- 
lants, in the face of this increase, seems to prove that the student does 
not object to increased cost if with it is offered greater facility for a pro- 
fessional education. 

I luring the term ending 1895 it was found absolutely necessary to enlarge 
the Dental Infirmary. This was accomplished by a further encroachment 
upon the space occupied by the Medical School, the latter generously 
giving up a portion of its laboratory room, cramped as were its own quar- 
ters, to temporarily satisfy the wants of its offspring. 

For the coming session a Lectureship on “Oral Surgery’ ! has been 
established, and the choice of the faculty to fill that position has fallen 
upon Dr. % Jonathan R. Hagan, a graduate of tins School, and who for sev- 
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SK-S ^ — ■ — - - 11 Demon- 

They have conclu vel a^own^Th “ 8 the dentel ^ulenb, 
parcel of the great Un veSvK ^ COns,der themselves part and 

"Pon to uphold Columbian and workfor Tf i° reli ° d 

■noat aptly llustrated when the question of T<ZZ " ‘J ' ”* "" 

ment exercises ” was casually broached to them t? ‘ , C0, . n,nence - 
asaunit. The opinion of the n o , Tl| fcy voted for it almost 

firmly believing that it will 1„. ? a . C th 18 change for many years, 

closely binding toletlmr the l,H T ^rUint fe ctor in still more 
the united faculS Sh ^ n ^d °° n’ S ° that WOrkin * »*> harmony 
hian to that - -It J 

Respectfully submitted, occupy. 


J. Hall Lkwts, Dean. 


REPORT OF DEAN OF THE ACADEMY. 


The Columbian Academy op the Columbian University, 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1896. 

To tiie President: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the affairs in the 
Academy. The matter contained has to do, first, with the work accom- 
plished by the school during the present year; and, second, with work 
contemplated for the year to come. 


I. 

The third quarter’s reports sent to parents the 1st of April showed the 
following: No student in the school has attained the first grade (an 
average ranging from 96 to 100 per cent, inclusive) ; 25 per cent, of the 
students are in the second grade (an average ranging from 90 to 95 per 
cent., inclusive) ; 50 per cent, are in the third grade (ranging from 80 to 
89 per cent., inclusive), and 25 per cent, are in the fourth grade (ranging 
from 70 to 79 per cent.). This does not vary much from the results of 
the first and second quarterly reports; it would seem to be a fair indica- 
tion of average scholastic standing for the school, i believe this is some- 
what below the average in our best'schools of like grade. It indicates a 
somewhat large percentage of unpromising pupils. This inference is 
confirmed by the year’s experience in other ways. If, then, an advance 
has been made this year in the quality and the quantity of work accom- 
plished upon such unpromising material, it would seem to be a just 
reason for encouragement. 

The work of the various departments of study may be suggested by 
the following facts gathered from the instructors : 

At the beginning of the year the department of English instruction 
needed reorganization more than any other line of work. Any English 
exercise given to the school developed deplorable facts. Effort has been 
made to meet this situation by general exercises in spelling daily ; by a 
general requirement in reading; by a general requirement in essay writ- 
ing — two essays each quarter; by general instruction in penmanship, and 
by making English itself a necessary part of every course of study. The 
effect of this has begun to be apparent; the essays mark this improve- 
ment most sensitively. In the third and fourth classes the improvement 
is pronounced ; in the first and second classes it is much less so. The 
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boys who will graduate this year are not able to write English in a very 
creditable way. The attainment of the second class is so unsatisfactory 
that* in my judgment, they should continue the study and practice of 
systematic rhetoric and composition for another year before entering 
upon the work of the last year. The grade has to be lifted from the 
bottom up. The younger boys, at the rate of progress made this year, 
will be a credit to the Academy on their graduation day. 

The work in mathematics for 1895 and for 1898 is shown in the following: 


parallel : 

1895. 

First Class. — Four books of geom- 
etry. Algebra : Reached 
quadratics, with about five 
recitations upon the subject. 

Second Class. — Algebra to simple 
equations. 


Third Class. — Finished arithmetic. 


Fourth Class. — Arithmetic to inter- 
est and discount. 

(No fifth class.) 


1896. 

(No first class.) 


Second Class. — Five books of geom- 
etry. Algebra : F i n i s h e d 
quadratics. 

Third Class. — Algebra to involu- 
tion and evolution. 

Fourth Class. — Algebra to simple 
equations. 

Fifth Class. — Arithmetic finished. 


Tt will be seen by the above diagram that the boys who graduate this 
year will have had one book in geometry more than last year’s class, and 
will have completed the subject of quadratics, which was only touched 
upon by last year’s class. The name of “ Second Class” borne by those 
who graduate this year, properly designates their attainments in a school 
of this grade and properly regulates the nomenclature of the other classes. 
In this department and in the English, the smaller boys have done espe- 
cially well. It seems proper to name in this connection Davis Stakely 
and Bryson Taylor for proficiency in their work, and Weston Flint and 
Amos Lawrence Hopkins for remarkable improvement in the last half 
year. 

By earnest, persistent effort throughout the year, Mr. H. Grant Hodg- 
kins, our Instructor in Mathematics, has raised the grade in that depart- 
ment by an amount equal to a year of our course. This advance is of very 
great importance to us. 
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In Latin the amount of work done is shown in the following table: 

1896. 


1895. 

Class I. — Cicero : Six orations, not 
including “ The Manilian 
Law,” and mostly sight read- 
ing. 

Virgil : Books 8-6, much of it 
sight reading. 

Class II. — Caesar: Two books. 

Virgil : Two books. 


Class III. — Ciesar : Books I and II. 

Class IV.— First Latin book not 
finished. 


Class I. — Cicero: Six orations, in- 
cluding “ The Manilian 
Law,” and all prepared. 

Virgil : Books III, IV, and half 
of V, all prepared. 

Class II. — Two book 8 of CsBsar, 
with Latin composition in 
Ciesar to end of year. 

(No Virgil.) 

Class III.— Ciesar: Four books. 

Class IV.— First Latin book (fin- 
ished ). 

Ciesar: About twenty chapters. 


The second Latin class of this year is not what its name would indi- 
cate. It would not maintain itself, side by side, with the third Latin* 
It will be necessary to consolidate these two classes as “second Latin” 
next year. At present we have no promise of a first Latin class for next 
year. The second and the fourth classes merit special mention for ex- 
cellent work. The third class will have read all of the required “ Ciesar ” 
and the fourth class is at present advancing at the rate of a chapter a day 
in Caesar. The work of these two classes is, I believe, equal to the best 
that is done in secondary schools. 

A similar parallel statement of the work of the Creek classes has been 
furnished by the instructor: 


1895. 

Class I. — Anabasis: To Book V. 
Homer: Books 1, 2, 8. 

Class II. — Anabasis: To Book III. 


Class III. — White’s Beginners’ 
Greek Book. 

Anabasis: Book I to chapter 3, 
paragraph 8. 


1896. 

Class I. —Anabasis: To Book V. 
Homer: Books 1, 2, 8. 

Class II.— Anabasis : To Book HI, 
chapter 4. 

Class III. — White’s Beginners’ 
Greek Book. 

Anabasis: Book I to chapter 7. 


Mr. Henry R. Pyne, our instructor in Greek and Latin, is deserving of 
high commendation for the results attained with these classes. 

Mr. George N. Henning, instructor in French and German, reports that 
the class in French will read twice as much as last year’s class, and will 
also do more work in the grammar of the language. 

The German class has accomplished a satisfactory amount of work. 
Instruction in German has not been given before this year. We are now 
able to meet college requirements in either French or German. 

Up to the present time history has not been regarded as of sufficient 
importance to be made a distinct department of instruction. A course in 
history has been provided for, but it has not as yet been fully entered 
upon. We have this year given instruction in history in three classes: 
General history in the second class, English history in the third class, 
United States history (first half year) and Greek history (second half 
year) in the fourth class. 

In natural science we have given a course in physics, taught by Prof. 
IT. L. Hodgkins, of the Columbian College, and a half year’s work in phys- 
ical geography for the fourth class, taught by Mr. II. Grant Hodgkins. 

The course in book-keeping and business forms given by Mr. Paul A. 
Steele is especially valued by many students who are debarred from lines 
of liberal study. 

There are twelve students in the first class. Of these, five will be en- 
titled by their record to receive diplomas, five are yet in doubt, and two 
will be unable to meet the requirements. 

Experience shows that the change in the length of the recitation period 
is wise. The first Greek class, a class of less promise than the class of 
last year, has accomplished the same amount of work in the same num- 
ber of periods. This is general. The work hitherto done in an hour can 
be done in three-quarters of an hour, and with distinct advantage both 
to teacher and to pupil. 

We began the year with 88 periods of recitation a week. The neces- 
sities of our work compelled an increase in January to 94. Mr. C. T. 
Sempers has been assisting in our English instruction since February 1, 
and from that time we have maintained 100 periods of recitation a week. 

Personal correspondence with patrons in regard to the progress of their 
boys has been found very helpful. It is easy to secure the cooperation 
of patrons, aud such correspondence has always had good results. 

The students themselves regard the Academy in a different and very 
wholesome way. This change has become apparent as they have felt 
influences of reorganization. The School is an idea with an ideal, and 
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they know it ; it has individual importance as a part of the University* 
and they are proud of it; it has a policy, too, which, though it be vague, 
they recognize, and though they be graded down and made to feel its 
hard lines, they are proud of that too. 

II. 

The past year has been burdened with conditions that cannot affect the 
year to come. Advances made are, I believe, real and permanent. The 
foundation work can be safely builded upon. 

In order to carry out the provisions of our schedule of studies for the 
coming year, it will be necessary to maintain 130 recitation periods a 
week throughout the year. To do this our teaching force must be con- 
siderably increased. As this is the last report before the June meeting 
of the corporation, it would seem a proper time for the Dean respectfully 
to call attention to certain considerations of importance, and in connec- 
tion with these to submit certain recommendations to the President. 

The general supervision of the system of class work, and accompanying 
duties of watchfulness over students, involve so great obligations that the 
Dean should not teach more than the minimum amount necessary to ac- 
quire a personal knowledge of all the students, and to maintain a personal 
hold upon them. This minimum amount is one important class in each 
year’s work, so distributed as to bring all of the students under his in- 
struction. I believe that the Dean cannot consistently with other duties 
teach more than lf> periods a week. 

The interests of the Academy demand that all of its instructors recog- 
nize that the Academy has the first claim upon their time, and that they 
readily accord such service outside the hours of the school session as the 
exigencies of the school work shall require. This, of course, could not 
apply to special instructors, and for that reason it would seem wise, so 
far as practicable, to limit such special instruction. 

I believe it a matter of sound policy that instructors who continue with 
us and demonstrate their efficiency in teaching should receive such in- 
crease in salary as shall appear just and practicable. I would respectfully 
recommend that the salary of Mr. Henry R. Pyne be increased to $1,000 
per annum. In my judgment, he should be accorded such a mark of 
approval for his work during the past year. 

Mr. Paul A. Steele should be continued as Instructor in Book-keeping 
and Penmanship. It will be necessary that he teach four periods a week 
instead of three, as heretofore, and he should receive a corresponding 
increase in compensation. 
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I would recommend that Mr. George N. Henning he appointed as a 
regular instructor, provided lie is open to such appointment. It will be 
necessary to make such an arrangement with Mr. Henning or to secure 
the full time of another instructor in order to do the work we shall have 
to do. 

The matter of the appointment of an Instructor in Natural Science I 
deem of very great importance. We need a man with special qualifica- 
tions for instruction in English as well as in Natural Science. We need 
a man with a power of personality who will appeal to the enthusiasm 
of boys, and who will devote himself without reserve to the work of the 
school. < 

There are certain needed improvements about the Academy building 
besides the equipment of a laboratory already authorized, which should 
receive attention before the beginning of another year. I would espe- 
cially suggest antong these the desirability of furnishing the reception- 
room in such style as shall make it an attractive and pleasant room in 
which to receive patrons and strangers who visit the school. 

All of the above recommendations are made in the belief that they are 
of immediate importance in the contemplated development of the Acad- 
emy. I his increase in resources is the least that is consistent with suc- 
cess; yet the Dean is ready to cooperate in any retrenchment or modifi- 
cation that shall seem wise. He wishes also to express in this report and 
review of the year’s work an appreciation of kindly courtesies which 
have lightened and aided that work, and a generous support alone suffi- 
cient to guarantee the success of the school. 

Wm. A. Wilbur, 

mi ^ , Dean of the Academy. 

The Rev. Benaiah L. Whitman, D. D., 

President of the Columbian University. 


